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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 130.) 

We have given many examples of labour-saving 
processes produced by science. We may regard it 
as a& compensating principle that science is con- 
stantly raising up new employments. In 1798, 
Galvani, an Italian physician, accidentally disco- 
vered that the muscles of a dead frog were con- 
vulsed by the body coming in contact with two 
metals. Soon after, Volta, another Italian physi- 
cian, produced electric currents by a combination 
of metals in what was called the voltaic-pile. Who 
could have imagined that the patient working-out 
of the scientific principle that was evolved in the 
movement of Galvani’s dead frog, should have 
raised up new branches of human industry, of the 
most extensive and varied utility? Galvanic bat- 
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silver or gold, by the agency of electro-chemistry, 
an immediate demand was created for designers, 
modelers, and moulders. Vases of the most beau- 
tiful forms were to be produced in metal, which 
should have the properties of solid silver, without its 
costliness. The common metal vase is dipped into 
a tank containing a solution of silver. It is placed 
in connection with the wires of the galvanic battery. 
Atom after atom of the silver in solution clings to 
the vase, which soon comes out perfectly silvered. 
It is the same 
with a solution of gold. The pride of riches may 





_|boast the value of a solid plate, which tempts 


thieves to “ break in and steal.” ‘The nobler gra- 
tification of taste may secure the beauty without the 
expense or risk of loss. 

But the great principle thus brought into prac- 
tical use is carried further in the realms of art. It 
becomes a copying process. It can multiply copies 
of the most minute engraving without in the slight- 
est degree deteriorating the beauty of the engraver’s 
work. The copy is as good as the original. 

The same principle of depositing one metal upon 
another in minute atoms has produced galvanized 
tinned-iron—iron which will not rust upon exposure 
to weather, and thus applicable to many purposes 
of building—and iron which can be applied to many 
objects of utility with greater advantage than tin- 
plate. 

There are few persons now without their da- 
guerreotype portraits of some member of the family. 


teries used to be considered among the toys of|'This is a portrait copied from the human face by a 


science. They now send an instantaneous message 
from New York to New Orleans; and fill our 
houses with the most beautiful articles of metallic 
manufacture—electro-plate. About sixteen years 
ago, it was discovered that a piece of metal might 
receive a fine permanent coating of another metal 
by the agency of galvanism. The discovery created 
a strong interest in men of science, and many small 
experiments were tried to fix a coating of copper to 
some other metal. Manufacturing enterprise saw 
the value of the discovery, which has been simply 
described in a popular work : 

“ Diluted sulphuric acid is poured into a porous 
vessel ; this is placed in a larger vessel containing 
a solution of sulphate of copper; a piece of zine is 
placed in the former, and a piece of silver or of cop- 
per in the latter, and both pieces are connected by 
a Wire. Then does the wondrous agent, electricity, 
begin its work; a current sets in from the zine to 
the acid, thence through the porous vessel to the 
sulphate, thence to the silver or copper, and thence 
to the conducting wire back again to the zine; and 
80 on in an endless circuit. But electricity never 
makes such a circuit without disturbing the chemi- 
cal relations of the bodies through which it passes ; 
the zine, the silver or copper, the sulphuric acid, the 
oxygen, and the hydrogen, all are so far affected 
that the zine becomes eaten away, while a beautiful 
deposit of metallic copper, derived from the decom- 


sunbeam. The name daguerreotype is derived from 
the Frenchman Daguerre, the discoverer. We no- 
tice this branch of recent invention merely to point 
out how science and art call forth mechanical Ja- 
bour. When every house has its little portrait, 
there will naturally be a great demand for frames. 
The manufacture of daguerreotype-frames in the 
United States, has furnished a new field of employ- 
ment. 

Every scientific discovery, such as photography, 
is a step in advance of preceding discovery. If 
Newton had not discovered the fundamental pro- 
perties of light, in the seventeenth century, we should, 
in all likelihood, have had no photography in the 
nineteenth. Abstract science is the parent of prac- 
tical art. 

“Arago affirms that men will learn to speak of 


the age of Papin or of Watt as they now speak of|selves kept alive. 


the ages of kings and warriors. The monarch 
may distinguish his rule by advancing his people in 
civilization; the warrior may strike off bonds from 
the limbs of slaves, or scatter in the fields of con- 
quest the seeds of literature and art; but the man 
who gives to the world a new power, and teaches 
his brethren how to wield it, has a royalty of his 
own, and deserves that ‘Hero Worship’ which en- 
thusiasts offer at the shrine of greatness. 

“Newton, by developing the laws of gravitation ; 
Franklin, by drawing lightning from the clouds; 


position of the sulphate appears on the surface of|and James Watt, by his discoveries of the relations 


the silver or copper. Copper is not the only metal 
which can be thus precipitated; gold, silver, pla- 
tinum, and other metals may be similarly treated.” 

When experiment had proved that every im- 


of heat and steam, stand toward the world in the 
attitude of creators. They have been the instru- 
ments through which truths have been brought into 
the world—and these truths have exalted man’s 


aginable form of cheap metal could be coated with|intelligence and increased his power. 


“ Newton’s great truth has had its application 
in every branch of mechanical science. The falling 
apple took root in the soil. The clock which beats 
the passing moments, the machine employed to drive 
the pile, and the science of projectile forces—now 
so important to Europe and the world—are some 
of the fruits gathered from the tree which sprang 
from that falling apple. Newton gave us, in the 
truth which he discovered, a balance in which to 
weigh the planets of our system, and the sun around 
which they revolve. Franklin, with his wonderful 
kite, realized the poetic fable of Prometheus—he 
stole the fire from heaven. But greater than Pro- 
metheus, he subdued the spirit of the storm, and 
taught mankind to protect themselves from the tor- 
rents of its wrath. The slender thread of Frank- 
lin’s kite, along which the lightning travelled, was 
the line from which has been derived the electrical 
wire, which now conveys men’s thoughts and wishes 
over land and under ocean.” 

It has been said by one of our eminent writers, 
that the “ man who will go into a cotton-mill—who 
will observe the parts of the machinery, and the 
various processes of the fabric, till he reaches the 
hydraulic press, with which it is made into a bale, 
and the canal or railroad by which it is sent to 
market, may find every branch of trade, and every 
department of science, literally crossed, intertwined, 
interwoven with every other, like the woof and warp 
of the article manufactured.” This crossing and 
intertwining of the abstract and practical sciences, 
the mechanical skill and the manual labour, which 
are so striking in the manufacture of a piece of 
calico, prevail throughout every department of in- 
dustry in a highly civilized community. Every one 
who labours at all profitably, labours for the pro- 
duction of utility, and sets in motion the labour of 
others. Look at the labour of the medical profes- 
sion. In the fourteenth century, John de Gaddes- 
den treated a son of Edward II. for the small-pox 
by wrapping him up in scarlet cloth, and hanging 
scarlet curtains round his bed; and as a remedy 
for epilepsy, the same physician carried his patients 
to church to hear mass. The medical art was so 
little understood in those days that the professors of 
medicine had made no impression upon the under- 
standing of the people; and they, consequently, 
trusted not to medicine, but to vain charms, which 
superstitions the ignorance of the practitioners them- 
The surgical practitioners of Eu- 
rope, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, put 
their unhappy patients to the most dreadful torture 
by their mode of treating wounds and broken limbs. 
When they amputated a leg or an arm, they applied 
the actual cautery, or red-hot iron, to stop the effu- 
sion of blood. Ambrose Paré, one of the most 
eminent of the French surgeons of that period, who 
accompanied the army to the siege of Turin, in 1536, 
thus describes the mode in which he found his sur- 
gical brethren dealing with gunshot wounds: — 

“T was then very raw and inexperienced, having 
never seen the treatment of gunshot wounds. It is 
true that I had read in the Treatise of Jean de 
Vigo on wounds in general, that those inflicted by 
fire-arms partake of a poisonous nature on account 
of the powder, and that they should be treated with 
hot oil of elder, mixed with a little theriacum. See- 
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the patient to extreme pain, to assure myself betore| continuing to increase, he addressed the following 
I should make use of this boiling oil, I desired to/letter to his friends, and then proceeded home- 
see how it was employed by the other surgeons. I| wards: 

found their method was to apply it at the first dress-| ‘ Dear Friends and brethren: I did not know 
ing, as hot as possible, within the wounds, with tents| until last night, but I should have been with you 
and setons; and this 1 made bold to do likewise.|at the Yearly Meeting. But it pleased the Lord to 
At length my oil failed me, and I was fain to sub-|visit me with my ancient distemper, which hath ac- 
stitute a digestive, made of the yolk of eggs, rose-|companied me many years in prison, and since 1 
oil, and turpentine. At night 1 could not rest in| was released. 
my bed in peace, fearing that I should find the|me last night, that I did not know whether I 
wounded, in whose cases I had been compelled tojshould live to see another day; but crying to 
abstain from using the cautery, dead of poison:|the Lord, he ordered and cleared my way to 
this apprehension made me rise very early in the| go into the country, so that I cannot be with you 
morning to visit them; but beyond all my hopes, Ijat the Yearly Meeting; but desire the Lord to 
found those to whom I had applied the digestive,| assist you with his blessed power and heavenly 
suffering little pain, and their wounds free from in-| life, to bring in the scattered ones, to their everlast- 
And 


ing, therefore, that such anapplication must needs put| largely engaged in the ministry, and his = 


flammation; and they had been refreshed by sleep|ing comfort, and his glory forever, Amen ! 


esteem the obstructions in the way to ‘this antiei- 
pated ease as jewels, as evidences of the chastening 
love of the Lord Jesus, to refine and purify and 
prepare us to exalt his great name, and to draw 
others to him? After speaking of a day of trial 
to come, he says: “ This I have further to signify, 
that my departure draws nigh. Blessed be my 
God, I am prepared; I have nothing to do but die, 
and put off this corrupt mortal tabernacle, this 
But the life 
that dwells in it, ascends above all, out of the reach 
of death, hell and the grave; and immortality and 
eternal life are my crown forever and ever. ‘There- 
fore, you that are left behind, fear not, nor be dis- 
couraged, but go on in the name and power of the 
Lord, and bear a faithful and living testimony for 
him in your day. And the Lord will prosper his 


in the night. On the contrary, I found those to 
whom the aforesaid oil had been applied, feverish, 
in great pain, and with swelling and inflammation 
round their wounds. I resolved, therefore, that I 


would never burn unfortunate sufferers from gun-| 


shot in that cruel manner again.” Francis [., king 
of France, having a persuasion that, because the 
Jews were the most skilful physicians of that day, 
the virtue was in the Jew, and not in the science 
which he professed, sent to Charles V. of Spain for 
a Jewish physician; but finding that the man who 
arrived had been converted to christianity, he re- 
fused to employ him, thinking the virtue of healing 
had therefore departed from him. 
Henry VIII. says, “For as much as the science 
and cunning of physic and surgery is daily within 
this realm exercised by a great multitude of igno- 
rant persons, of whom the greater part have no in- 
sight in the same, nor in any other kind of learn- 
ing: some, also, con no letters on the book, so far 
forth, that common artificers, as smiths, and weay- 
ers, and women, boldly and accustomably, take 
upon them great cures, in which they partly use 
sorcery and witchcraft, partly apply such medicives 
to the disease as be very noxious, and nothing meet, 
to the high displeasure of God, great infamy to the 
faculty, and the grievous damage and destruction 
of diverse of the king’s people.”’ When such igno- 
rance prevailed, diseases of the slightest kind must 
have been very often fatal; and the power of all 
men to labour profitably must have been greatly 
diminished by the ravages of sickness. These 
ravages are now checked by medical science and 
medical labour. 


work in your hand, and cause his truth to flourish 
and spread abroad. For it shall have the victory, 
and no weapon formed against it, shall prosper. 
The Lord hath determined, it shall possess the gates 
of its enemies; and the glory and the light thereof 
divisions and separations among themselves, and}shall shine more and more until the perfect day.” 
that those who had been caught with this disposi-| He concluded with prayers to the Lord for all his 
tion might be reclaimed and brought back into the|people everywhere, but more especially for his 
true fellowship, appeared to be the deep, heartfelt|/dearly beloved friends, assembled at the Yearly 
lengagement of this largely experienced servant of| Meeting. He departed this life about a week after- 
the Prince of peace, whose advent was accom-} wards, on the 17th of the Fourth month, 1688, and 
panied by the anthem of the angelic host, “ Glory| was buried at Warwick. 

‘to God in the highest, on earth peace, and good] Ina testimony signed by George Whitehead, 8. 
will to men.” Near the close of that remarkable|Crisp and others, they say, “He was one whom 


that it may be so with you, is the prayer of your 
loving brother, William Dewsbury. 
30th of the 3d month, 1688.” 

That the members might be preserved from all 


The distemper was so sharp = that hath so many infirmities. 
London, ; 


A statute of epistle which he wrote from Warwick, in 1686, he|God raised up early in the morning of his glorious 


says: “Ihave a concern upon my spirit that all/day, and made an eminent instrument in his hand, 
Friends and brethren have their hearts affected as|for the publication of his mighty day and power; 
mine is, to live in the sense of the mercies of the\ preaching repentance, in order to the remission of 
Lord. And for the time to come, every one en-}sins, and bearing a faithful and universal testimony 
ideavour to prevent the enemy making disunion |to the free grace of God to mankind. The Lord 
among Friends and brethren, as of late years he} was with him, and prospered him in his manifold 
hath been doing, by public opposition to some, and| sufferings, travels and labours in the gospel of 
others not patiently keeping in their places, have|Christ. Many were made sensible of the benefit of 
| also separated. The difference being so public,|his labours, to the good of their immortal souls. 
hath caused many a sorrowful heart, and given| For the Lord our God, in whose dread and zeal he 
cause to the enemies of God to rejoice. This hath|laboured, endued him with faith and courage, and 
been a greater exercise and trouble to me than all| with great boldness for his name and truth; and 
the sharp persecutions and imprisonments I have|he published the same in great plainness, and in the 
endured for the word of God, and testimony of our|simplicity thereof. To the tender-hearted he was 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The unwillingness of some] exceedingly tender; but to the stubborn and lofty 
to keep near their true friends under patient suffer-|he was sharp and plain; admonishing them, and 
ing, and to strive to promote and maintain the an-|declaring the righteous judgment of God against 
cient fellowship which so eminently marked the/jthat state; waiting and endeayouring with much 
exercise of real Friends, has been a cause of deep,| patience and long-suffering, the recovery of such, 


heartfelt affliction, and where it exists, greatly dimi-| who, through the subtilty of the enemy, had fallen 
nishes the comforts and benefits of religious society.| from truth and from unity with the people of God ; 

Although he was favoured to reach home by|among whom he was sincerely devoted to main- 
short and easy journies, he only lived seventeen} ‘ain love and unity. But when any made it their 
days after the date of the above letter. About a| work to cause division and discord, and to sow dis- 
a week before he died, a few Friends being met in|sension among brethren, he would plainly testify 
Notwithstanding William Dewsbury’s age, and|his chamber, rising from his bed in great weakness] against them, and reject them; and in the dread 
great infirmities, feeling himself a little strength-|of body, he addressed them as follows: “ My God|of the Lord’s power, thunder out God’s judgment 
ened, and having an ardent desire once more to| hath put it into my heart to bear a testimony in his| against their deceit and wickedness—as he did 
visit and to labour amongst Friends in London, he|name and blessed Truth. I can never forget the| upon his last visit to London, a few days before his 
had faith to venture from home, and arrived there|day of his great power and blessed appearance,|departure out of the bod y, which he then told some 
in the 3d month, 1688. He had also entertained | when he first sent me to preach his everlasting Gos-|of us, was near at hand. He was fervent and fre- 
the hepe of attending the Yearly Meeting, which|pel, and to proclaim the day of the Lord to the| quent in prayer to God for the good of his church, 
was to be held in the following month. Soon after|people; and he confirmed the same by signs and} and for the gathering of people to their true rest ; 
his arrival in the metropolis, he attended a meeting} wonders. Therefore, Friends, be faithful, and trust| wherein we have had true unity with him; and 
for worship at Grace-church street, where he deli-|in the Lord your God. For this I can say, I never} our souls, with many more, have been often refreshed 
vered a powerful and impressive testimony on re-|since played the coward, but joyfully entered pri-|and comforted with him. His many deep sufferings 
generation, according to the declaration of our|sons as palaces, telling my enemies to hold me there} for the truth, and his faithful travels and labours, 
Lord to Nicodemus, “ Verily, verily I say unto|as long as they could. And in the prison-house,|are never to be forgotten. Although the envy of 
thee, except a man be born again, he cannot see| I sang praises to my God, and esteemed the bolts} wicked and unreasonable men was very great and 
the kingdom of God:” “ Except a man be born of|and locks put upon me as jewels; and in the name}fierce against him, he feared neither their malice, 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the|of the eternal God, I always got the victory. For|threats, nor blows; but boldly went forth publish- 
kingdom of God.” He continued in London until|they could keep me no longer than the determined | ing the truth, by testifying to that of God in all 
the 30th of the 3d month, wishing to be at the ap-|time of my God.” Is it not the disposition at this}eonsciences. The hand of divine Providence did 





(To be continued.) 
—_—~+e— — 
Yor “The Friend.” 
William Dewsbury. 


(Concluded from page 101.) 


proaching Yearly Meeting; but being taken ill|time to get out of prison, out of a little suffering,| often deliver him in a wonderful manner out of the 
Do we| hands of the wicked, for his name’s sake. 


soon after the meeting at which he had been so|that we may have some imaginary ease? 


Finally, 
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having faithfully served his generation, and finished | have represented the merman and mermaid. The/plunges. It has cost him all that curiosity can cost ; 


his sufferings, testimony, and course with joy, he hath 
now obtained the crown immortal, and is gone into 
the everlasting rest, from all his labours, and his 
works follow him, with a blessed reward in the king- 


dom of glory and peace.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The Walrus and Walrus Hunting. 


While the Advance was frozen up in Rensselaer 


Harbour, Dr. Kane and his party frequently obtain- 


ed acceptable relief and assistance from a band of 
In the fall of 


friendly Esquimaux in the vicinity. 
1854, the natives removed to some distance from the 
ship, and the party, some of whom were afflicted 
with scurvy, began to feel the want of the fresh pro- 
visions which they had occasionally obtained from 
them. Under these circumstances, Dr. Kane dis- 
patched two of his men, Morton and Hans, to track 
out, if possible, the new hunting-grounds of the Es- 
quimaux. Morton was one of the most intelligent 
and efficient of Kane’s men. Hans was a young 
Esquimaux who joined the expedition in South 
Greenland, and proved a trustworthy fellow and 
most valuable addition to it. Aided by their dogs, 
the men reached the huts of the natives upon the 


fourth day after leaving the brig, at a distance of 


sixty-five or seventy miles. There were but a few 
families of them. The little community had lost 
two of its members by death since the spring. 
“They received Morton and his companion with 
much kindness, giving them water to drink, rubbing 
their feet, drying their moccasins, and the like. The 
women, who did this with something of the good- 
wife air of prerogative, seemed to have toned down 
much of the rudeness which characterized the batch- 
elor settlement at Anoatok. The lamps were cheer- 
ful and smokeless, and the huts much less filthy.” 

“ After sharing the supper of their hosts, that is 
to say, after disposing of six frozen ducks apiece, 
the visitors stretched themselves out and passed the 


square, blocked-out head which I have noticed ef- 
fectually destroys the resemblance to humanity when 
distant, and the colossal size does the same when 
near. Some of the seals deserve the distinction much 
more ; the size of the head, the regularity of the fa- 
cial oval, the droop of the shoulders, even the move- 
ments of the animal, whether singly or in groups, 
remind you strikingly of man.” 

The party which Morton attended upon their 
walrus-hunt had three sledges. One was to be 
taken to a cache in the neighbourhood, the other 
two dragged at a quick run toward the open water, 
about ten miles off to the southwest. They had but 
nine dogs to these two sledges, one man only riding, 
the others running by turns. As they neared the 
new ice, and when the black wastes of mingled 
cloud and water betokened the open sea, they would 
from time to time remove their hoods, and listen in- 
tently for the animal’s voice. 

After a while Myouk became convinced, from 
signs or sounds, or both—for they were inappre- 
‘ciable by Morton,—that the walrus were waiting 
‘for him in a small space of recently open water that 
was glazed over with a few days growth of ice, and 
moving gently on, they soon heard the characteristic 
bellow of a bull awuk. The walrus, like some of the 
|higher order of beings to which he has been com- 
pared, is fond of his own music, and will lie for hours 
listening to himself. His vocalization issomething be- 
jtween the mooing of a cow and the deepest baying 
of a mastiff; very round and full, with its barks or 
detached notes repeated, rather quickly, seven to nine 
times in succession. The party now formed in single 
ifile, following in each other's step, and guided by an 
admirable knowledge of ice-topography, wound be- 
hind hummocks and ridges in a serpentine approach 
toward a group of pond-like discolourations, recently 
‘frozen-in spots, but surrounded by firmer and older 
ice. 
| When within half a mile of these, the line broke, 





night in unbroken perspiration and slumber. It was|and each man crawled toward a separate pool Mor- 
evident from the meagreness of the larder, that the |ton on his hands and knees following Myouk. In 
hunters of the family had work to do; and from|a few minutes the walrus were in sight. They were 
some signs which did not escape the sagacity of five in number, rising at intervals through the ice 
Morton, it was plain that Myouk and his father had |in a body, and breaking it up with an explosive 
determined to seek their next dinner upon the floes. | puff, that might have been heard for miles. Two 
They were going upon a walrus hunt; and Morton, |large, grim-looking males were conspicuous as the 
true to the mission with which I had charged him, |leaders of the group. 
invited himself and Hans to be of the party. Now for the marvel of the craft. When the wal- 
“T have not yet described one of these exciting rus is above water, the hunter is flat and motion- 
incidents of Esquimaux life. Morton was full of the |less; as he begins to sink, alert and ready for a 
one he had witnessed, and his account of it when he |spring. The animal’s head is hardly below the 
came back was so graphic, that I should be glad to | water-line before every man is in a rapid run, and 
escape from the egotism of personal narrative by|again, as if by instinct, before the beast returns, all 
giving it in his own words. Let me first, however, | are motionless, behind protecting knolls of ice. They 
endeavour to describe the animal. His portrait on'seem to know beforehand not only the time he will 
a neighbouring page is truer to nature than any I be absent, but the very spot at which he will reap- 
have seen in the books; the specimens inthe museums pear. In this way, hiding and advancing by turns, 





the harpoon is buried under his left flipper. Though 
the awuk is down in a moment, Myouk is running - 
at desperate speed from the scene of his victory, 
paying off his coil freely, but clutching the end by 
its loop. He seizes as he runs a small stick of bone, 
rudely pointed with iron, and by a sudden move- 
ment drives it into the ice; to this he secures his 
line, pressing it down close to the ice-surface with 
his feet. 
(To be concluded.) 


ee 
For “ The Friend.” 


‘Some Extracts from a Work, entitled «Lectures 
on Cowper,” 
By Gro. B. Cnerver. Pub. 1856. 


(Continued from page 131.) 

“Tn the piece on ‘Charity,’ we encounter the 
first expressive and energetic lines devoted by 
{Cowper to the description of his abhorrence of 
slavery. The sentiments are those not of a man 
merely, but a christian; not of our native love of 
liberty—a consistent element in every human mind 
—but also as taught by grace, and by the charity, 
which is the fairest and foremost in the train of 
graces. 


“Oh, most degrading of all ills that wait 
On man, a mourner in his best estate! 
All other sorrows virtue may endure, 
And find submission more than half a cure. 
Grief is itself a medicine, and bestowed 
To improve the fortitude that bears the load, 
To teach the wanderer, as his woes increase, 
The path of wisdom, all whose paths are peace. 
But slavery !—Virtue dreads it as her grave: 
Patience itself is meanness in a slave : 
Nature imprints upon whate’er we see 
That has a heart and life in it, Be free! 
x s * * x 
Canst thou, and honoured with a christian name, 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no shame ? 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as the warrant for the deed ? 
So may the wolf, whom famine has made bold, 
To quit the forest, and invade the fold. 
So may the ruffian, who, with ghostly glide, 
Dagger in hand, steals close to your bedside ; 
Not ‘he, but his emergence forced the door ; 
He found it inconvenient to be poor. 
A Briton knows, or if he knows it not, 

The Scripture placed within his reach, he ought, 
That souls have no discriminating hue, 
Alike important in their Maker's view ; 
That none are free from blemish since the fall— 
And love Divine has paid one price for all. 
The wretch that works and weeps without relief, 
Has one that notices his silent grief. 
He, from whose hand alone all power proceeds, 
tanks its abuse among the foulest deeds, 
Considers all injustice with a frown, 
But marks the man that treads his fellow down. 
temember, heaven has an avenging rod ; 
To smite the poor is treason against God.” 

* “A cold day in nature is sometimes 


necessary to set the vegetation ; and storms are ne- 


of collectors are imperfect, on account of the drying Myouk, with Morton at his heels, has reached a/|©essary to prevent even our finest weather from in- 
of the skin of the face against the skull. The head | plate of thin ice hardly strong enough to bear them ; |JU™NZ Us. Cowper's native tendency to social plea- 
of the walrus has not the characteristic oval of the|at the very brink of the water-pool the walrus are|S@ntry and humour perhaps needed to be chastened, 
seal; on the contrary, the frontal bone is so curved ‘curvetting in. Myouk, till now phlegmatic, seems|° least balanced, for under all his gloom, the 
as to present a steep descent to theeyes, and a square, |to waken with excitement. The coil of walrus-hide, drollest recollections were sometimes uppermost in 

his mind, * * That proverb is as full of 


blocked-out aspect to the upper face. The muzzle|a well-trimmed line of many fathoms length, is lying 7 

: ’ oof ; a A, »|truth as pithiness, that ‘the laughter of fools is lik 
is less protruding than the seal’s, and the cheeks /at his side. He fixes one end of it in an iron barb, Sp S, the € laug o ooIs 18 ike 
and lips are completely masked by the heavy quill-| and fastens this loosely by a socket upon a shaft ofthe crackling of thorns under a pot;’ and persons 
like bristles. Add to this the tusks, as a garniture |unicorn’s horn: the other end is already looped, or, who live for nothing, but to giggle and make giggle, 
to the lower face; and you have for the walrus a/as sailors would say, “doubled in a bight.” It is|4T¢ the most unmirthful beings in the world. Cow- 
grim, ferocious aspect peculiarly his own. I have'the work of a moment. He has grasped the har-| Per ® early associates, when he knew nothing higher 
seen him with tusks nearly thirty inches long; his;poon; the water is in motion; puffing with pent-up) ° better than worldly mirth, were sad illustra- 


body not less than eighteen feet. 
size he certainly reminds you of the elephant more close before him. 
than any other living monster. 
of the walrus to man has been greatly overrated. 
The notion occurs in our systematic treatises, accom- 
panied with the suggestion that this animal may 





When of this| respiration, the walrus is within a couple of fathoms, 
Myouk rises slowly, his right 
The resemblance arm thrown back, his left flat at his side. The wal- 
rus looks about him, shaking the water from his 
crest; Myouk throws up his left arm, and the ani- 
mal, rising breast high, fixes one look before he 


tions. 

How beautiful, in this connection, are Cowper's 
lines on social life and conversation, along with that 
exquisite picture of the walk to Emmaus. * * 


“Tt happened on a solemn evening-tide, 
Soon after He that was our Surety died, 
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Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 

Sought their own village, busied as they went, 

In musings worthy of the great event. 

They spake of Him they loved, of Him whose life, 

Though blameless, had incurred perpetual strife, 

Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 

A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 

The recollection, like a vein of ore, 

The further traced, enriched them still the more. 

They thought Him, and they justly thought Him, one 

Sent to do more than He appeared to have done, 

To exalt a people, and to place them high 

Above all else ; and wondered He should die. 

Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 

A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend, 

And asked them, with a kind, engaging air, 

What their affliction was, and begged a share. 

Informed, He gathered up the broken thread, 

And, truth and wisdom gracing all He said, 

Explained, illustrated, and touched so well 

The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 

That, reaching home, the night, they said, is near, 

We must not now be parted, sojourn here. 

The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 

And made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He bless’d the bread, but vanished at the word, 

And left them both exclaiming, ’Twas the Lord! 

Did not our hearts feel all He deigned to say, 

Did they not burn within us by the way? 

Now theirs was converse, such as it behooves 

Man to maintain, and such as God approves. 

Their views indeed were indistinct and dim, 

But yet successful, being aimed at Him. 

Christ and his character, their only scope, 

Their object, and their subject, and their hope. 

They felt what it became them much to feel 

And, wanting Him to loose the sacred seal, 

Found him as prompt as their desire was true 

To spread the new-born glories in their view. 

—Well! what are ages, and the lapse of time, 

Matched against truths as lasting as sublime ? 

Can length of years on God himself exact ? 

Or make that fiction which was once a fact? 

No! marble and recording brass decay, 

And, like the graver’s memory, pass away ; 

The works of man inherit, as is just, 

Their author’s frailty, and return to dust. 

But truth Divine forever stands secure, 

Its head is guarded, as its base is sure; 

Fixed in the rolling flood of endless years, 

The pillar of the eternal plan appears, 

The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 

Built by that Architect who built the skies. 

Hearts may be found, who harbour at this hour 

That love of Christ, and all its quickening power, 

And lips unstained by folly or by strife, 

Whose wisdom, drawn from the deep well of life, 

Tastes of its healthful origin, and flows, 

A Jordan, for the ablution of our woes.— 

O days of heaven, and nights of equal praise, 

Serene and peaceful as those heavenly days, 

When souls drawn upward in communion sweet, 

Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat, 

Discourse, as if released, and safe at home, 

Of dangers past, and wonders yet to come, 

And spread the sacred treasures of the breast, 

Upon the lap of covenanted rest!” 

(To be continued.) 
a ee 

Exercise in open Air—¥From Hartstene’s Ex- 

pedition to the Polar Sea, we extract the follow- 
’ 
Ing : 

Nature has qualified man to breathe an atmo- 
sphere 120 degrees above zero, or 50 below it, a 
difference of 170 degrees, without injury to health ; 
and the doctrine of physicians, that great and sud- 
den changes of temperature are injurious to health, 
is disproved by recorded facts. There are very 
few Arctic navigators who die in the Arctic zone : 
it is the most healthy climate on the globe to those 
who breathe the open air. We have among our 
associate observers and records the changes of tem- 
perature in Australia, where the temperature rose 
to 115 at 3 o’clock, P. M., and next morning at 5 
o'clock was down to 40 degrees—a change of 75 de- 
grees in 14 hours, There the people are healthy— 
and another at Franconia, N. H., where the changes 
are the most sudden, the most frequent, and of the 
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| greatest extent of any place with which I am in| Strangers on board an Atlantie steamer, and 
correspondence onthe American continent, and yet|standing in need of each other’s aid and sympathy, 
there is no town of its size that has so great aj|soon get acquainted. A lady was pointed out to 
population of its inhabitants who pass the age of|my notice, who had come from the State of Missouri, 
threescore years and ten. It is the quality of the|Her story, as I understood it, partly from her own 
changed air that constitutes the difference that phy-|lips, was this. Her husband was a military man, 
sicians notice, and not the temperature. and some years since, in some of the revolutionar 

——_——++——__ movements in Germany, held the rank of captain, 
Experiencing reverses, they had fled to America, 
and established themselves on a farm in Missouri, 
Even now it would be dangerous for her husband 
to return; and hence she was travelling with her 
three little children, unattended and unprotected by 
their father, on this long journey of four thousand 
miles, that she might see once more in her native 
land the face of her parents and brothers. 

The mighty principle of family love, stronger, 
perhaps, than any other in our nature, operates in 
a great variety of directions. Sometimes, in con- 
sequence of the variety of its objects, it becomes 
antagonistical to itself, and has the effect to separate 
very near friends, and to lead the objects of it into 
distant lands. On board of our vessel was an Ameri- 
can lady, estimable for every virtue, who was leaving 
her native land and its many pleasant associations 
and joys, in order to take up a permanent residence 
in Scotland. I had known her in her own country ; 
had been well acquainted with her parents while 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral,” 
Written from Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, by Thomas C. 

Upham, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 

Bowdoin College. 

Foreign travel is so much more common than it 
used to be, and so many of those who engage in it, 
think they must favour the public with their thoughts 
and impressions, and a description of what they see 
and hear, that the reading part of the community 
is overwhelmed with the number of books of tra- 
vels, and every place and point of interest has so 
often been described, that the charm of novelty is 
at anend. Occasionally, however, we meet with a 
traveller who views men and things through a dif- 
ferent medium from the great mass, and thus in- 
vests them with fresh interests and attractions, and 
this is to a considerable extent the case with the 
writer, the title of whose book we have placed at 
the head of this article. Some extracts from his 
letters, we apprehend, may prove both agreeable |they lived, and her brothers and sisters, who are 
and instructive to the readers of “ The Friend,” and |still living; and could not therefore be ignorant, 
an additional reason for asking their insertion is,|how much she suffered, and how much she sacrificed 
that the book, although given to the public only |in fulfilling her purpose. I asked her one day why 
about a year since, is now out of print and not|she did not take a different course, and permit her 
likely to be republished. husband to go abroad, and transact his business 

“We sailed from New York for Liverpool on| without her. Her answer, disinterested as it was 
Saturday, the 18th of September, in the steamship | beautiful, was, that undoubtedly her husband would 
Arctic, Captain Luce, commander. The day was|consent to such a course, but that she could not 


bright and beautiful. As the majestic steamer|bear to see him spend his life in labour without the 
sailed down the broad and noble Hudson, a magni-|consolations of a home. In this generous answer I 
ficent scene presented itself. The wide expanse of|recognized the expression of a great truth, which 
water which opened to view, the hills and woods of 


seems to me to have a close connection with man’s 
Hoboken, the shipping and the spires of Jersey|happiness. It is, that man without woman has not, 
City, the Battery and Castle Garden, the mighty|and cannot have a HoME. He may have a place, 
throng of masts in the East River, the splendid re-|a locality, a country perhaps; but a home, the rest- 
sidences and churches of Brooklyn, the frowning |ing-place of hopes and desires, the locality of the 
fortifications, the boats passing and repassing amid |heart’s sacred affections, he has not and cannot 
the shipping that floated lazily in the river and in 


h } have, without woman. . . ° . 
the New York bay, formed a group of unsurpassed| On Tuesday morning, the 28th of September, we 
beauty and magnificence. In a few hours we crossed 


Nn came in sight of the coast of Ireland, which arose 
the bay of New York, passed through the Narrows, |in a clear sky and dazzling sunlight, fresh and 
and were moving swiftly over the broad ocean. _| beautiful from the morning wave. Absorbed in the 


The introduction of the steamship, in itself and |historie associations which are connected with this 
in its relations, constitutes an event of no small mo-| celebrated “ Isle of the ocean,” the hours flew rapid- 
ment in the history of man. It is not only an in-|ly by, as we passed in succession Cape Clear, the 
dication of the progress of the arts and of the ex-|light of Kinsale, the cove of Cork, the city of Water- 
tension of commerce, but of the advancement of|ford, and other places on the coast. In the after- 
civilization. Those who first discovered the uses|noon we entered the mouth of the Irish or St. 
and applications of steam, and those who, by their|George’s Channel, and were rapidly approaching 
expanded thought and gencrous efforts, have se-|the well known point of land, called Holyhead, 
cured its highest practical results, have deserved | which is situated on the English side of the channel. 
and won the gratitude of men. . 7 *|We were about sixty-five miles distant from this 

Every thing which exists or takes place not only | place, and in a position which is considered a dan- 
has its history but its teachings, but the lesson which| gerous one without the aid of a pilot, when sudden- 
it reveals will be differently read and interpreted |ly a very violent storm commenced. The rain fell 
by different minds. The steamship carries not|in torrents. The wind blew from the north-east, a 
merely merchandise but MEN; a congregation, or if|full gale, and directly ahead. The sea rolled in 
you prefer it, a cargo of human hearts, each of|terrible fury in one vast sheet of foam. The vast 
which has strong and often tender ties, reaching in|ship, with all the steam she could bear, made but 
every direction. Other persons will read different|slow way, as the infuriated waves, rent asunder as 
lessons on board the steamship, as it thus carries|they came in terrible contact with the struggling 
forth its precious load of immortal beings; but that| Arctic, rushed by on each side, foaming and roar- 
which I read first and with very deep interest was |ing like a two-fold cataract of Niagara. The storm 
the great lesson on social humanity. The great|continued ten hours; and so violently agitated was 
problems of soc1aL1ty—its foundation, its infinitely |the sea, that no pilot was able to approach the ves- 
varied ties, its mighty strength—were forcibly illus-|sel the next morning until ten o'clock. ’ 
trated by the occurrences which presented them-| There is a voice in the ocean, which addresses 
selves. ° ” > ° *\the moral, as well as the emotional and esthetic 
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nature. In its vastness and its agitations, it has a| you, ye false-hearted ones. The face of the Lord| will be known that ye are the disciples of Christ; for 


subduing and devotional effect upon the mind, like|is against you, because of these things; and the 
that which one experiences who dwells in the midst |time is coming, wherein you shall be made to know, 
of the forests, and pointed rocks, and solitary echoes|a profession will not do, although it be of the truth 
of lofty mountains. It is impossible to look upon | zése/f. 

it, especially when it is greatly agitated, without} “Therefore, in the fear of God, I warn you all, 
receiving the impression, that there is somewhere in|whether young or old, to return before it be too 
the universe of things, a strength, a substantial|late. The Lord will not always strive with you, 
greatness, which can have its foundation and be | although he is merciful and long-suffering to you 
fully realized only in God. And this suggestion of| wards, and hath often visited you both immediately 
strength in the Infinite is connected with the idea,|and instrumentally, laying open your condition. 
—never brought home so closely before,—of our|But Oh! how have you rejected him, and had 


own feebleness. 


Oh God! When tost upon the wave, 
My heart instinctive turns to Thee, 
Thou hast the power to smite or save, 

The arbiter of destiny. 


Though wide and wild this vast expanse, 
It brings this solace of the soul,— 

That ’tis not accident or chance, 
Which makes these mighty billows roll. 


Tis God, who gives the high behest, 

Which makes them fall or makes them rise; 
Which sinks the caverns in their breast, 

Or sends them foaming to the skies. 


He guards the sparrow on the shore; 
He rocks the sea-bird on the sea; 

And here, amid the billow’s roar, 
Will not my Father think of me? 


a 
For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JOHN ESTAUGH. 
(Continued from page 133.) 

John Estaugh was now preparing to visit Tortola, 
and was no doubt comforted and consoled in find- 
ing his dear friend, and faithful fellow-labourer in 
the gospel, John Cadwallader, under a similar con- 
cern. Before leaving America, however, he finished 
writing an essay, the subject of which had been 
weightily upon his mind. It is entitled “A call to 
the unfaithful professor of Truth.” As it has been 
long out of print, we will introduce it, slightly 
abridyed. 

“The great courage and zeal of our worthy 
Friends, who first received the Truth in this latter 
age of the world, hath been often brought to my 
view. 
sake, they underwent; yet, in all things 


=) 


gs, they re- 


those in derision, who, in love for your souls, have, 
in the fear of God, sometimes reproved you, for 
your light and frothy behaviour, which is out of the 
truth, and at other times for running into the vain 
fashions, and pernicious ways of the world. Not- 
withstanding the evil of these things hath been laid 
before you from time to time, yet some are saying, 
they see no evil in them, and that they should be 
let alone to see it in themselves. Others are ery- 
ing, such things are but small matters. Thus the 
devil is endeavouring to uphold his kingdom in you, 
that, if possible, he might throw down that by you, 
which, through the merey of God, hath been built 
in his faithful children, whom he hath called to his 
work, and qualified for his service. These as good 
soldiers are making war in righteousness against all 
unrighteousness; the weapons of their warfare are 
not carnal, but spiritual, and mighty, through God, 
to the pulling down the strongholds of sin and 
| Satan, that so reformation might go forward in the 
| nation. 

“ Ye libertines are against this work. You are 





Many were the hardships which, for Christ’s | 


endeavouring to weaken the hands of those who are 


‘concerned therein, and thus make the hearts of 
ithose sad, whom the Lord hath not made sad.| 


The Mighty God will call you to account for these 
things, and appoint your portion amongst the un- 
believers, if ye repent not. ‘Therefore, seek the Lord 
whilst he is near, lest the kingdom be rent from 
you. Then, what will the world avail you? Ye 
shall ery and mourn, but there will be none to pity 
you. He whom you have slighted, will slight you 
\again, and laugh at your calamity, and mock when 
|your fear cometh. Thus will the Mighty God, who 
is just and equal in all his ways, deal with the re- 
bellious children who take counsel, but not of him, 
‘and that cover with a covering, but not of his Spirit. 

“T warn you, in the love of God, to take care in 
time, and withdraw yourselves from the evil coun- 


| 


by this, said he, shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. Where 
this undefiled love is wanting, the mark of a true 
disciple is wanting, and it will not be any one’s 
say-so, which will render him or her to be such. 
According to our friuts, shall we be judged. Let 
all consider what fruits they are bringing forth. He 
or she who brings forth strife, or appears in a 
peevish, envious spirit against the brethren, are 
thereby judged to be of the corrupt tree. No such 
sour grapes are seen upon those branches which 
abide in the Holy Vine, and draw their life from the 
Divine Root, Jesus Christ. They are of a peaceable 
spirit, seek not revenge, are not proud, nor covet- 
ous, but of an humble mind, adorned with that holy 
inward adorning that the Apostle spoke of, and 
which too many are strangers to, who yet are mak- 
ing profession with us. or the sake of these, I am 
concerned that the gift of God may be stirred up, 
and have its liberty in them in whom it hath been 
long stifled and oppressed as a cart with sheaves. 
Many go bowed down in spirit, because of the sean- 
dal, which, through the carelessness of these hath 
been brought upon the Truth, which is altogether 
pure and without blemish in itself, who are crucify- 
ing the Lord afresh unto themselves, in his spiritual 
appearance, and put him as to open shame, causing 
many to blaspheme his worthy name.” 
(To be continued.) 


: Selected. 
HEART'S EASE. 
I knew her in her brightness, a creature full of glee, 
As the dancing waves that sparkle, on a placid summer 
sea: 
|To her the world was sunshine, and peace was in her 
breast, 


For “contentment” was her motto, and a “ heart’s ease” 
was her crest. 


| Yet deem not for a moment, that her life was free from 

care, 

| She shared the storms and sorrows, that others sigh to 
bear: 

| But she met earth’s tempests meekly, in the hope of hea- 

ven’s rest, 

She gave not up her motto, nor cast away her crest! 


Alas! the many frowning brows, and eyes that speak of 
woe, 


And hearts that turn repining by, from every chastening 
blow : 


| But our paths might all be smoother, and our hearts 
would all be blest, 
| With “contentment” for our motto, and a “ heart’s ease” 


joiced, looking upon it as a blessing from God, that |sellor, for his end is to destroy you, and to deprive 
they were thought worthy to suffer for him; count-|you of eternal happiness. Therefore, be ye awak- 
ing the loss of all things but as dross and dung, jened, and incline your minds unto the Lord, who 
that they might win Christ. With their a//, they|is the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, that out of all) 
purchased the Truth; and having gained it, were things which are hurtful, he may gather you. S 
tender of it; watching over themselves and one an- |you shall no longer remaim, as the ground whic 
other in love, so that no evil might get up among drinketh in the rain that cometh upon it, and brin 
them, to hinder the growth of that pure Seed, which jforth briars and thorns, and so is nigh to cursing. | 
God had sown in their hearts. |The desire of my soul is, that you may, through i: For “ The Friend.” 
“Here as the good ground, brought they forth|hearkening to the word of Power, witness your| “ We must through much tribulation enter into 
plentifully of those things which the great Lord of|barrenness to be turned into fruitfulness, and your| the Kingdom of God.” Acts xiv. 22. This was 
the vineyard was well pleased with ; and he blessed |dry ground into springs of water, that glory to his| verified in the experience of our dear young Friend, 
the work in their hands, and gave them dominion/name you may bring. For our Saviour saith, Mary Ann Cope, of whose death we have account in 
over their enemies, adding daily to their number, | Herein is my Father glorified, in that ye bear much| the 13th number of “ The Friend.”—And it seems 
such as should be saved. What blessed effects, |\fruit. But this [fruit] must be that of his own) due to this precious child, her many young friends, 
faithfulness to God doth produce! by it the heart| Spirit, the manifestation whereof is given to every| but most of all to her Heavenly Father, to give a 
comes to be purged from all deceit and filthiness,|man to profit withal. Therefore, sink ye down in| few of her exercises on her sick bed :—She passed 
and the soul beautified with righteousness. Then,| your measures, and yield obedience to the living through deep mental conflict, mourned over “time 
from within, out of the good treasure of the heart,| manifestations of the Son of God. Then will ye|misspent;” called upon her young companions to 
are good things brought forth. On the contrary, | know a profiting aright, in the way of the Lord, |“ take warning ;”” “ to lead different lives from what 
where the heart is not made good, the evil man out/and here you will witness the strong man to be| they had done;” said “there were three things 
of his evil treasure, brings forth evil things,—pride,|bound and cast out of his possession. Then will| which had given her much pain;” “not reading 
covetousness, malice, envy, deceit, and all things|all jarrings and janglings come to an end, and in-|the Holy Scriptures more frequently ;” “ thoughts 
that are bad. To my grief, I have seen too much|stead of shy looks and evil surmisings one against| during our silent meetings ;” and “ reading a few 
of these amongst many who are shrouding them-| another, there will be a meeting each other in that| pernicious books.” 
selves under the profession of Truth. Wo! untojlove, which is without dissimulation. 


for our crest! 
— 

If there be any contest among the servants of the 
Lord, let this be the only one—Who shall be most 
°| zealous in the service of his Divine Master! who 
h| shall be most earnest in prayer, most patient in 
&*' hope, most lowly and gentle in spirit. 





oe 





“T never read many, no! a 
Thereby it| very few,” “but they have cost me much pain.” 
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“ How very wrong it is in young people to spend 
their time, their precious time, so unprofitably.” In 
regard to not attending meetings rightly, she said, 
“this has worried me much; but the few last times 
I was at meeting, I felt the Lord’s presence near, 
and my meetings were much better than formerly ;” 
then (alluding to the last one she attended,) said 
“that was a good meeting.” In a letter written 
about that time, she said, “ I do not know why it 
is, but a preparation for another world is so con- 
stantly before me.’’ 

She informed those around her, she had had much 
to do since being laid on that sick bed; “I have 
tried to think of all I have ever said er done, and 
laid it before my Heavenly Father, and, I believe, 
through His mercy, [ have been forgiven.” Truly 
here was exemplified the truth of the declaration 
“There 7s mow, therefore, no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death.” Romans, viii. 1, 2. 

12th Month 25th, 1856. 

hecciaaililaincna 
For “ The Friend.” 
Railroads in the United States, 

The following valuable and interesting table is 
copied by one of our daily papers, from The United 
States Railroad and Mining Register. 


Railroads, at the Commencement of the Years 
1856 and 1857. 























Mileage. Mileage. 

States. Jan.1,'56. Jan. 1,’57. Increase. 
Maine 422.2 442.2 20.0 
New Hampshire 645.5 645.5 0.0 
Vermont 515.6 515.6 0.0 
Massachusetts 1,207.1 1,285.6 78.5 
Rhode Island 78.4 85.4 7.0 
Connecticut 596.2 600.9 4.7 
New York 2,668.2 2,702.9 34.7 
New Jersey 448.3 72.3 24.0 
Pennsylvania 1,737.8 2,164.1 426.3 
Delaware 119.0 35.0 
Maryland* . 8 377.8 6.0 
Virginia*® . > | 1,479.9 227.8 
North Carolina 3.0 612.0 129.0 
South Carolina 677.4 706.4 29.0 
Georgia 1,002.0 1,062.0 60.0 
Florida 0.0 26.0 26.0 
Alabama 317.5 484.5 167.0 
Mississippi . 254.8 431.8 177.0 
Louisiana 221.5 263.5 42.0 
Texas 0.0 57.0 57.0 
Tennessee . 365.8 491.8 126.0 
Kentucky . . 197.9 306.7 108.8 
Ohio ‘ - 2,641.1 2,869,7 228.6 
Indiana 1,438.2 1,806.8 368.6 
Michigan 470.5 559.5 89.0 
Illinois . 2,132.3 2,531.2 398.9 
Wisconsin 276.4 629.9 fi 
lowa . . 88.0 253.0 165.0 
Missouri 144.3 189.7 45.4 
California 22.5 22.5 0.0 

Grand total . 20,760.4 24,195.2 3,434.8 
* Including portions in District of Columbia. 

PROGRESS OF RAILROADS. 

Years. Miles. Years. Miles. 
1828 ° : 3 1843 4,174 
1829 28 1844 4,311 
1830 41 1845 4,511 
1831 4 | 1846 4.870 
1832 131 1847 5,336 
1833 576 1848 ° 5.682 
1834 762 1849 . 6,350 
1835 918 1850 7,355 
1836 1,102 1851 9,090 
1837 . 1,412 | 1852 : - 11,631 
1838 ° 1,843 1853 . . 8379 
1839 1,920 | 1854 . - 16,028 
1840 2,167 1855 18,764 
1841 3,319 1856 20,760 
1842 3,877 | 1857 24,195 


“ For the law of! 


Miles opened in five years, ending 1832 . 131 lourselves than them. For he that loveth not the 
je . oe : oe Lord himself, will murmur at 27s uncrring dispen. 

. O44 409 . . . ° 
“ « «“ 1847 1439 |Sations, and rebel against his laws ; but, to him 
« “ “ 1852 6,295 |that loveth wholly and entirely, bitter things are 
“ “ “ 1857 12,564 |made sweet, and crooked places plain, and all 


Tt will be observed from the above, that Penn- 
sylvania has increased her railroads, during the 
past year, more than any other State in the Union. 
New England and New York have nearly com- 
pleted their railroad system; but in this State we 
have a great deal to do yet, and another year will 
probably show a still greater increase. 


things work together for good. 

If we then seek this Holy Spirit of Love, which 
crucifies se/f, and follow its leadings, we shall find 
‘harmony in our own hearts, and looking through 
\this heavenly medium, will learn true charity and 
forbearance, considering ourselves, lest we also be 
tempted; and as we are fiffed for usefulness to 
others, a way will open before us where we shall 
For “The Friena.” |2¢!P 2nd not hinder, where we may make and not 

mar, and where through free grace and mercy each 


“A Happy New Year!” ; 


‘may become in the new year, a “new man, created 
It is the last day of the old year, young friends, | after God in righteousness, and true holiness.” 
and may we all find the coming one happier still | - Y. T. EB 
and still betier. For us all it is now stainless, and 

as a school friend wrote to me ten years ago to-day, 
“let us think for ourselves with what deeds it 
shall be filled, or rather should be, for I fear the 
shall and the should of our actions often differ 
widely.’ She seemed to me then a most beautiful, 
noble character: she has now for six years been 
where time is not, with those that surround the! sent to their friends and the public, a sketch of its 
Throne. And as I sit here this morning, the! present condition, and of the prospect of usefulness 
wood-fire’s crackling alone breaking the stillness,| which continues to attend the working of the simple 
and think of her and of her words, as I do at the 


and humble effort now being made under their 
closing of each year, I feel that she worketh! superintendence. The result is encouraging, though 
among us yet, and the memory of her beautiful ex- | conducted on a scale not at all adequate to meet the 
ample still shineth. How many of us in the de- urgent necessities of the class for whose welfare it 
parting year have known some chain of friendship | was established. 
fastened in the skies! It is sweet to have friends} The Home and School, located at No. 218 Lom- 
on earth, but sweeter to have friends in heaven. It bard, above Seventh Street, continue under the care 
should purify our desires, and assist to redeem us!and supervision of the energetic and devoted Ma- 
from the trivial things of time: and assuredly it|tron, who has hitherto laboured with unflagging 
ought, it must, impress upon us the need of endea- |zeal among these outcasts of society, assisted by a 
vouring to do the work we have todo. “I intend teacher whose duties are confined to the hours 
to,” has lost far more souls than “ I will not.” And |of school alone, though, could a suitable person be 
if any of us feel vaguely a conviction of wrong, do'found, it would be very desirable to have one 


a 


Ohio, First mo. 1st, 1857. 
—__—.e— -—- 
Second Annual Report of the Managers of the 
Home jor the Moral Reform of Destitute 
Coloured Children. 


The Managers of this Institution desire to pre- 





’ 
not let us turn to others, or seek to lay upon them|who could aid the Matron in her arduous duties 
what belongeth to ourselves, but “ stand still in the ‘out of the Class Room. 
light of God,” till we see clearly where we are in| These duties lead her into the street, as well as 
error. We cannot reform others, unless we first into the wretched habitations where her little pupils 
reform ourselves; and if that work is too great for|are found. Her attention was directed to one poor 
jus—if in that light we seem too vile in our own little girl, wandering around for food, who, when 
jeyes, we know on Whom help is laid. It will be|asked about her home, replied, “ Lady, I am an 
no assistance to us or excuse for us, that others | orphan 1” The child readily accepted the invita- 
have done wrong too. It is a cowardly and de-'tion to accompany her; a good bath and clean 
ceitful excuse in one grown to years of understand- |clothes transformed the miserable vagrant into an 
ing, to seek to lay his errors on any other; for he |orderly-looking child, for whom, in a few days, a 
has light given him unmistakeably to see the comfortable situation was found, where she has con- 
wrong, and an ever present and all-mighty Helper |tinued ever since, giving fair promise of respectable 
in whose strength to overcome. We are never so|womanhood. There are at present but eight inmates 
ready to accuse others for wrong influences on us, |of the Home, twelve children having been placed 
as when conscience accuseth us for wrong allowed |out, chiefly in the country ; where several were visit- 
within us. led during the past summer by the Matron, when 

True /ove is the blessed antidote for the poison | absent on her short vacation. These were found com- 
of all evil-thinking of others. If we know the /fortably situated ; and from nearly all satisfactory 
love of the Father so purely, that in Him and by |accounts have been received, notwithstanding the 
His Spirit we love all men as ourselves, we will degradation of their previous position and associa- 
accept their actions in such humility and faith, that 'tion. Two were placed in the Shelter for Coloured 
though they should be evil, they will harm us not.|Orphans. In a few instances the children have 

But if we keep turning away from the convic-|been boarders, paid for by their relatives, but gene- 
tions in own hearts for the sin there, and busy our-|rally they are those destitute of any friends who 
selves with imagined or supposed evil in others,| would care for them. 
supposed, perhaps, only to excuse ourselves, as if} There are constant applications for admission 
that could be, 1 fear we will not have had a much |into the school, where there is often an attendance 
happier or better New Year when 1857 shall be |of sixty children,—eighty-seven names being on the 
numbered “ with the years beyond the flood,” and roll. he attendance varies with the state of the 
its deeds be written in the book, and sealed. |weather : when cold and inclement, numbers are 








But if we permit the spirit of Love to rule and | prevented from coming by the want of shoes, an ex- 
spread in us, we will accept the acts of others— pensive article of clothing, seldom given to the In- 
the advices, control, and restrictions of our parents |stitution, the necd of which was painfully disclosed 
and elders, unweleome or needless though they |in the frost-bitten condition of many suffering chil- 
may seem, as good and wise, and far sooner dowbt dren last winter. 
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Such was the disabled state of alargenumber from 
this cause, that frequently, none of the children 
could be sent for the soup, kindly allowed to them 
by the Western Soup Society ; while many hours of 
compassionate labour were employed by the Matron 
jn dressing the wounded feet, and thus lessening 
the pain attendant on such a state. Will not those 
who have the means to remedy this difficulty, bear 
in mind the words of Him, who said, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me!” 

“Few of the children have any decent clothing on 
entering the school, but they have been rendered 
far more comfortable in this respect, by the large 
distribution of garments, which the kindness of 
many friends has enabled the Matron to make. The 
sources of these seasonable supplies will be seen on 
the minutes; the Managers tender their grateful 
acknowledgements for them, as well as for the vege- 
tables and other articles so acceptably received. 
‘the half-worn clothing is carefully repaired, and 
made very useful, while the many new garments are 
yaluable contributions. 

It must be borne in mind that not only the in- 
mates of the Home are to be provided for, but that 
a large proportion of the daily pupils come hungry 
to the school. Through the medium of the Western 
Soup Society, these are furnished with meals, while 
their-House is opened for supplying the poor, and 
also with a moderate allowance of bread at other 
times ; but additional funds could be usefully em- 
ployed in furnishing wholesome food at the Lnstitu- 
tion, at all seasons of the year, to children who are 
neglected by vicious and degraded parents, thus 
inducing a regular attendance of the school, the dis- 
cipline of which would greatly benefit them. 

A reference to our Treasurer's account will show 
how economically the funds are expended. Pro- 
bably few institutions have done more with such 
slender finances. The salaries of the Matron and 
Teacher, and the general expenses of the con- 
cern, have been annually met by donations, often 
most opportunely handed, when nearly every dol- 
lar in the treasury was applied. Among these we 
acknowledge an appropriation of $100, from the 
Board of Education of the Pennsylvania Society for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery. 

The dilapidated condition of the house admo- 
nishes the Managers of the importance of better 
accomodations for the Institution. The school-room | 
is so poorly ventilated that it is often very oppres-| 
sive to both pupils and teachers. But the latter have 
laboured cheerfully under many privations, sustain- 
ed by the consciousness of a labour of love perform- 
ed to those who can render nothing to them again. 
The Managers trust the day is not far distant when 










those who have the ability to supply this need, will| judged ; as we mete unto others, so shall it be mea- 


enable them to provide a home better suited to the 
objects of their care; and thus place it in their 
power to extend the benefit of the Home to the! 
many who need its shelter. There is much en- 
couragement in the assurance that “ the measure ye 
mete shall be measured to you again.” 

Signed by direction of the Managers, 

Desvorau WILLIAMSON, 
Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 12th month 2nd, 1856. 

Donations in money may be sent to Thomas Wil- 
liamson, southwest corner of Seventh and Arch 
Streets. 

Donations of vegetables and clothing may be sent 
to the Institution, No. 218 Lombard Street, above 
Seventh, directed to Sarah Luciani, Matron. 


ee 
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He that knows not how to spend his time, hath 
more business, care, grief and anguish of mind than 
he that is most busy in the midst of all his business. 


a ee 


body love her, replied, ‘I don’t know, unless it is 
because I love every body.’ ” 
reason, and the best that could be given by one 
sensible of such a feeling, which is the end of the 
law and the commandments; for nothing short of 
the love of God shed abroad in the heart, can pos- 


God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thy- 


For “ The Friend.” 


Like begets its Like. 


“Love, and love only, is the loan for love: 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay ; 
And this makes friends such miracles below.” 


interest with all conversant with the facts of the 
case. 


For the last few years, it has been evident that 
some change would have to be made in the little 
community, as they had increased beyond the ca- 
“A little child being asked what made every | pability of their territory to furnish the means of 
support, and some had been obliged, though reluc- 
tantly, to seek for homes in other parts of the world. 
By the following extract taken from a late paper, it 
appears that the whole colony has been removed to 
more spacious and productive quarters :— 


We learn by the late English papers, that the descen- 
dants of the mutineers of the English ship Bounty, whose 
romantic history has excited a world-wide interest, have 
been removed from Pitcairn’s Island, in consequence of 
the colony having outgrown the means of sustenance 
which the island afforded. They were transferred to 
Norfolk Island, together with all their goods and chattels. 

There are only eight of the first generation of settlers 
left— two men and six women. The oldest man is about 
sixty-one or sixty-two, and the oldest woman between 
seventy and eighty. Charles Christian is the grandson 
of the ringleader of the mutineers. The number of per- 
sons removed was 199: 97 males and 102 females, one 
child having been born on the voyage, and named Den- 
nison, after the Governor-General of New South Wales. 
Pitceairn’s Island is situate in lat. 25° 4” S., long. 130° 25/ 
W., and is only about four and a half miles in circum- 
ference, one mile and a half being its greatest length, 
not more than one square mile being available for culti- 
vation ; yet it has been the isolated home of a happy and 
thriving settlement of nearly 200 souls. Owing to the 
frugal and temperate habits of the people, and the health 
of the climate, the population has outgrown its circum- 
scribed limits. 

Their new home—Norfolk Island—is situated in lat. 
29° S., and long. 168° 107 E., being distant from Sidney 
about twelve hundred miles. It is six miles in length, 
and four in breadth, and contains about 14,000 acres. 
It is well watered, and there is a high hill in the centre, 
called Mount Pitt. For many years it was the penal 
settlement for the vilest and most incorrigible transport- 
ed criminals sent from England to Van Dieman’s Land. 
But since the abolition of transportation to Tasmania, 
the convicts have been withdrawn from the island. The 
locality to which these settlers have thus voluntarily 
transferred themselves, is infinitely preferable to their 
former circumscribed home, both in dimensions, scenery, 
and capabilities. It has been described as a little earthly 
paradise, and is capable of producing everything that can 
promote the well-being of a community. There are 2000 
or 3000 acres of fine land now in cultivation, and as much 
more might be rendered fruitful. The island is very 
healthy, and no epidemics are known there. The soil 
produces both tropical and European fruits, vegetables 
and grain, besides spices, the sugar-cane, cinnamon, 
coffee, the pepper vine, tobacco, &c. 

There were left at Norfolk Island for the use of its new 
occupants, 2000 sheep, 450 head of cattle, and 20 horses, 
and provisions for twelve months, with everything re- 
quisite for the cultivation of the soil. The buildings on 
the island are of the most substantial character, and 
more than sufficient for the use of the Pitcairn settlers, 
who, in their former home, dwelt in rude palm-thatched 
houses. The fine scenery, superior accommodations, en- 
larged territory and increased field of operations for their 
industry, together with the ample provision made for 
their sustenance, must render their new homes a very 
attractive spot for these people of simple habits. 

The history of this interesting colony, although known 
to a large portion of the reading community, may not be 
familiar to all. The ship Bounty, commanded by Capt. 
Bligh, was despatched by the British government to 
— =| Tahiti, to convey young bread-fruit trees to the West 

Indies. While on the voyage, the crew mutinied, mur- 

= H E F R I E N D. dered the captain, set adrift a part of their number, and 

. — _- took the vessel to Pitcairn’s Island, where they arrived 

FIRST MONTH 10, 1857. in 1789, with nine Tahitian men and thirteen women. 

a tee _ en ___ | There were ten of the mutineers, and their fate was for 

along time unknown. From them sprang the present 
thriving colony. 


This was a good 


sibly produce it. Of all true religion this is, there- 
fore, the sum :— Thou shalt love the Lord thy 


self.” 

Said our blessed Redeemer, “If any man love 
anything more than me, he is not worthy of me. 
Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you; and this is my commandment, that ye love 
one another.”’ And if we love one another, our 
fruits will manifest that we are his disciples, en- 
gaged in seeking others’ good, more than any selfish 
or party end, under the covering of a profession of 
friendship for the Truth, as it is in Jesus. 

We may be zealously engaged in good works, 
fulfilling the letter of the law, yet if we have not 
the long-suffering, long-forbearing, and merciful 
Spirit of Christ, we are none of his; or, in the lan- 
guage of the holy Apostle, “ Without charity we 
are nothing.” And “ charity,” we are told, “ co- 
vereth a multitude of sins, thinketh no evil, vaunteth 
not itself, is not easily provoked, but hopeth all 
things, believeth all things, and exdureth all things. 
Charity never faileth.” 

The preacher testifieth that “love covereth all 
sins.” ‘Then, what must that spirit be, which is so 
busy in exposing and magnifying every departure 
from the ‘Truth, whether wilful or inadvertent; en- 
deavyouring to reproach and punish, rather than 
admonish and restore the authors of error in faith 
or practice, according to the injunction of Holy 
Writ. “If any man is overtaken with a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, vestore such an one in the spirit! 
of meckness, remembering thyself lest thou also be 
tempted.” 

“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” And it has been subject of remark, that 
those who have been inconsiderate and unforbear- 
ing in their dealings with offenders, while in autho- 
rity, have excited but little sympathy when they 
have fallen ; so that it behooves us to keep near to 
the rule laid down by our blessed and holy Re- 
deemer; “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them,” and to regard 
the declaration, that as we judge, we shad be 





sured unto us again. Therefore, let us manifest our 
love, one for another, by mutual kindness and for- 
bearance, bearing one another's burdens, and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ, and remembering, that 
“he that watereth, shall also himself be watered.” 











We have received an unusual number of contri- 
butions, original and selected, for which we feel in- 
debted to the contributors. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Twelfth mo. 20th. 
The steamship Hermann, which sailed from Southamp- 

ton on the 3d, for New York, had put back to Southamp- 
ton, with a broken shaft. Her mails and passengers 
were transferred to the Fulton, which has since arrived 
at New York. There is nothing confirmatory of the ar- 
rival of a portion of the passengers of the French steam- 
er Lyonnais, at Bordeaux. The statement to that effect 





In some of the former volumes of this Journal, 
accounts were given of the colonization of Pitcairn’s 
Island, by part of the mutineers of the British ship 
Bounty, their reformed habits, and the simple mode 
of life pursued by them; the subject being one of 
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appears to have been incorrect. Milano, aho — 
attempted to assassinate the King of Naples, has been 
hung. The marriage of Prince Frederick, of Prussia, with | 
the Princess Royal, of England, has been fixed for the| 
21st of Eleventh mo. next, on which day the Princess 
will complete her 17th year. Advices from Persia, re- 
ceived via Constantinople, state that Persia has recog- 
nized by proclamation the English declaration of war. 
In England, a strong feeling was manifested inimical to 
the war with Persia, which has arisen from the siege and 
capture of Herat by that Power. A large meeting has 
been held at Newcastle, to denounce the “ piratical ex-| 
pedition” against Persia, and bills had been posted about | 
London, warning soldiers against taking part in it. Alarge 
meeting has been held at Birmingham, to protest against| 
the war income tax. Transports are being taken up in| 
England for reinforcements for the Persian expedition. 
Eight regiments are ordered to be in readiness. 

Captain Hartstein, and the officers and crew of the 
Resolute, are to return home in a British ship. The} 
Queen sent £100 to be distributed among the crew. The} 
ship was visited by the Queen and Royal Family, and all| 





the American officers who went out in her, received in-| 
vitations to the Queen’s Palace, Isle of Wight. The dis-} 
pute between Prussia and Switzerland respecting Neuf- 
chatel, is likely to end in an open rupture. Measures had! 
been taken to secure a passage to the Swiss frontier for 
Prussian troops. The New Prussian Gazette states, that| 
the Royal army will advance into Switzerland, seize a 
few important points, and hold them as a material gua-| 
rantee, until justice is done to the King’s claims. It is| 
understood that Switzerland will eventually be made to 
pay the expense of the demonstration. An editorial in 
the Moniteur, on the Neufchatel affairs, had attracted} 
considerable attention. It speaks of Switzerland in harsh 
terms. It was expected the Congress at Paris would soon| 
meet, but nothing official had yet been announced. C ount| 
W alewski, it is said, proposes that some compensation| 
should be given to Russia for the loss of Bolgrad, and 
Russia proposes to accept a piece of land, between the| 
river Tulpuk and one of its tributaries. 

London Money Market-——The money market had be- 
come decidedly easier, and the Bank of England had re- 


duced its rates to 6 percent. The bullion in the Bank| 


had increased, during the week, to the extent of £206,-| i 


000. Consols, 94 a 94}. 

Liverpool Markets—The sales of cotton for the week 
amounted to 55,860 bales, of which speculators took 
9700. Prices had advanced jd. per lb., principally on} 
the lower qualities. The stock on hand was estimated 
at 347,000 bales, of which 215,000 were American. 
Breadstuffs were in little demand. Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore flour, 31s. a 32s. 6d. ; yellow corn, 32s. 9d.; white, 
34s. per 480 lbs. Trade at Manchester, and in the ma- 
nufacturing districts generally, was more active, and on 
both goods and yarns, an advance was demanded. The} 
winter in Europe had so far been very cold. Vast quan- 
tities of snow had fallen in Austria. On the lst of} 
Twelfth mo., the roads east of Vienna were impassable| 
on account of the snow, and the streets of that city 
greatly obstructed. 

BUENOS AYRES.—The latest dates state, that the} 
heavy rains continued, the fall amounting in the Eighth, 
Ninth, and Tenth months, to about twelve inches, which 
has been, in so level a country, a cause of much injury 
and distress. Large tracts of land were under water. In 
consequence, immense numbers of sheep and many horn- 
ed cattle had perished. The southern part of the pro- 
vince was still troubled by the incursions of fierce and 
warlike Indians. 

UNITED STATES.—The Central American Treaty.— 
The chief points of the treaty lately negotiated with 
Great Britain, are said to be the following :—The treaty 
establishes the Bay Islands free territory, under the so- 
vereignty of Honduras. Grey-town is converted into a 
free port. The Musquito Indian protectorate is estab- 
lished in harmony with Central American jurisdiction— 
in other words, the sole protectorate which Great Bri- 
tain has exercised over the Musquito territory for two} 
centuries, is henceforth the joint protectorate of Great 
Britain, the United States and the Republic of Nica- 
ragua. 

Public Buildings.—There are 152 custom-houses and 
other public buildings of the United States, now under 
construction, in various parts of the country, the expen- 
diture upon which within the last fiscal year amounted | 
to $9,268,288. The custom-house at New Orleans will 
cost nearly three millions of dollars; that at Cincinnati, 
$312,000, and costly structures are being erected at 
Louisville, St. Louis, and Dubuque in Iowa. At some 
of these points, the foreign commerce must be very 
small. 

The Currency—The U.S. Treasury returns show that 
the outstanding bank note circulation of the country, is 





| destroyed, about $1,500,000. 


| the previous thirty years. 


| The warmest year was 1828, 5 


| ing to the Delaware Indians, are yet to be sold. 





one hundred and seventy millions of dollars, of which 
sixty millions are secured by the pledge of public stocks, 
under the laws of New York and other States. The 
same returns make the specie reserve in the Banks and 


Treasury of the United States eighty-seven millions of 


dollars. 
Debts to Foreigners.—The Treasury returns show that 


-| of $1,407,518,000 in public debt, city and county debt, 


railway debt and capital, bank, insurance, and naviga- 


| tion capital, twelve hundred and five millions are owned 


at home, and only two hundred and two millions held 
abroad. 


Immigration —The number of immigrants arrived in 


| the United States during the year 1856, is 141,915, which 
|is less than in any year since 1848, except 1855, when 


the number was 136,233. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 248; of scarlet 
fever, 46. The number of commitments to the Philadel- 
phia County prison, in the year 1856, was 14,194; in 
1855, the number was 13,940. The number of fires dur- 
ing the past year, was 290, and the value of the property 
The mean temperature for 
the Twelfth month, 1856, was 32} deg. which is 1} deg. 
below the average of the last thirty years. The amount 
of rain was 2.94 inches. The mean temperature of the 
year was 52 deg. which is 1} deg. below the average of 
The range of the thermome- 
ter was from 4° below zero to 98° above. The mean 


| temperature, from 1825 to 1856, inclusive, was 53} deg. 


5} deg.; the coldest, 1836, 


49 deg. The whole amount of rain for the year, was 34 


| inches, being nearly 10 inches below the average for the | 


last nineteen years. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 429; of scarlet fever, 
46. The losses sustained through marine disasters by 
the underwriters of New York, during the past year, 
amount to about twenty-six millions of dollars. 


number of vessels which arrived at New York, from} 
|foreign ports, in the year 1856, was 3809. 


Of these, 
2702 were American, and 719 British. 

Baltimore —The number of deaths in Baltimore, Md., 
during the ‘pas st year, was 5668, of which number 2788 
were males, and 2780 females. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The receipts of grain at this port dur- 
ing the year 1856, were equal to 25,758,807 bushels, be- 


| ing 1,281,629 bushels more than in 1855. 
Kansas.—The Indian Department has received infor- | 


mation, that about 208,000 acres of the Delaware trust | 
lands, recently sold, yielded $950,000. 
300,000 acres, including Leavenworth City, also belong- 
There 
are also 100,000 acres opposite St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
the same number on the Osage river. The former, held 
in trust for the Iowa Indians, and the latter for the Weas 
Indians, unsold. The choice tracts will, on the opening 
of spring, be brought into market, before any United 
States lands shall be opened for sale in Kansas. The 


| Department has concluded to have the reservation in 


Kansas, heretofore set apart for the New York Indians, 


maintained and guarded against the encroachment of 
the white settlers, until the rights and interests of those | 
| Indians are fully determined. 


Miscellaneous. — Wool-growing in Ohio. — The Ohio 
Farmer estimates the profit on sheep in that State the 
last year at $6,000,000, and the whole capital invested 
at $60,000,000. The number of sheep is probably 
5,000,000, and the wool-clip last year reached 10,196,000 
pounds, one-fifth of the entire wool-clip of the Union. 

African Exploration—Dr. Livingston, the celebrated 
African traveller, recently returned to England, stated 
before the Royal Geographical Society, that he found 
the centre of Africa very different from what it was po- 
pularly represented to be. Instead of being a burning 
waste, it was, to the north of the 20th degree of south 
latitude, intersected by many rivers, some of which were 
large and deep; the population, which consisted of the 
true negro, was thicker and more civilized; they had a 
great desire for commerce, and entered with eagerness 
into his project for forming a path to the sea. He be- 


| lieves that he has succeeded in opening two paths, and 


that that by the river Zambesi will be a permanent one. 

Commerce of Boston.—During the past year, the revenue 
from customs collected at the port of Boston, Mass., 
amounted to $8,357,024, which is an increase of $623,- 
240 over 1855. The arrivals from foreign ports during 
the year, numbered 2990, and the clearances for foreign 
ports were 2956. 

Steamboat Accidents in 1856.—In 


1855, there were 


}| twenty-seven steamboat accidents, killing one hundred 


and seventy-six persons, and wounding one hundred and 
seven. In 1856, there were twenty-nine accidents, kill- 
ing three hundred and fifty-eight persons, and wounding 
one hundred and twenty-seven. 

Railroad Accidents during 1856.—During the year that 


The | 


Upwards of| 


has just closed, there were 143 railroad accidents, at. 
tended with loss of life. One hundred and ninety-five 
persons were killed, and six hundred and twenty-nine 
wounded. In 1855, there were 142 such accidents, one 
hundred and sixteen persons being killed, and five hun- 
dred and thirty-nine wounded. 

A Subterranean River, has been struck by the persons 
engaged in boring an artesian well at Henderson, Ky., 
from which a jet of water is forced up through the ‘bore, 
and thrown to the height of fifty feet above the surface 
of the ground. 

Manumission —M. Whitmore, late of Augusta county, 
Va., by his last will and testament, libers ated all his 
slav es, and provided for their transportation to Liberia, 
or one of the free States, at the expense of his estate, 
To each of them he left the sum of $150, and to those 
who had served him beyond the age of 28 years, $30 for 
the excess of time. 

Cotton in Chancery.—The Liverpool (England) Mail 
says that a quantity of cotton imported sixty years ago, 
when cotton was worth from one to two shillings per 
pound, was sold recently, by order of the Court of Chan- 
cery, for 48 pence per pound. The cotton, when landed 
originally, was warehoused, but owing to some dispute 
between the importer and the warehouse owner, the 
whole affair got into Chancery, and was only recently 
decided. 

Losses by Fire-—The destruction of property by fire in 
the United States, during the year 1856, is estimated at 
| $27,000,000. In the previous year, the losses were esti- 
mated at $19,000,000. 





SOUTHERN SOUP-HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor with soup, 
have opened their house, No. 16 Green’s Court, for 
ithe delivery of soup and bread, and respectfully 
\solicit the aid of the benevolent in furnishing the 
means for meeting the urgent wants of the necessi- 
,{tous poor. Relying on the bounty of their fellow- 
citizens, they commence their labours this year, with 
only four dollars in the treasury. Their delivery 
‘last year was 102,217 pints of soup, and 23,432 
jloaves of bread, and their expenses, $2025 88, 
Donations in money will be gratefully received by 
Jeremiah Hacker, Treasurer, No. 144 8. Fourth 
street, and by Thomas Evans, No. 315 Arch street, 
‘above Eighth street. To our friends in the coun- 
‘try, we would respectfully say, that vegetables, 
flour, hominy, or other articles useful in maki 


soup, will be very acceptable, and may be left at 
ithe house. 





An Adjourned Meeting of “The Association of Friends 
for the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” 
will be held on Fifth-day, First month 15th, 1857, at 
half past 7 o’clock, p.M., in the third story room of 
Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Arch street. 

The Members will please attend. 


Cuaries J. Aven, Sec’y. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, at Tunessassah, to take charge 
of the farm, and have oversight of the Institution at that 
place. 

Application may be made to 

Jor, Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EseNnezER Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaieuy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 


JosePH ELKINTON, 377 8. Second street 


Diep, on sie 8th of Twelfth outta, | 1856, y uiinial 


}accident, at Alliance, Ohio, Jouy A. Brooks; a member of 


Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J., in the 31st year of his 
age. Although the death of this dear Friend was so 
lawfully sudden, yet his friends have the consoling be- 
lief, that the summons did not find him unprepared. In 
a letter written about a week before leaving home, he 
says, “I am well and generally very happy, for I often 
feel that the Lord cares for me, and blesses me, and these 
little worriments of mind, and crosses, and cares of this 
life, make me feel that the Lord of all is all I care much 
about; and Oh, when I humbly pray to my Father with 
my whole soul, it brings joy, joy.” 

——, in this city, on the 26th ult., Ex1zaseTH ELFRETH, 





aged 74 years; an esteemed member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
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